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by an increase of the Government subsidy to
the denominational schools, amounting in most
instances to an additional half-crown per child.1
As a set-off against this reactionary policy, the Act
of 1876 took a long step towards creating adequate
machinery for obliging parents to provide for the
education of their children.2

Perhaps the most beneficent work of the Conser-
vative Government was the institution by their
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford North-
cote, of a Sinking Fund. In the Budget of 1875
a fixed charge of twenty-eight millions was
assigned to the service of the National Debt.
What remained of this sum after paying the
interest was to be spent on the redemption of debt,
and, as under the arrangement contemplated less
would be paid as interest every year, the amount
available for paying off capital would be increased
to the same extent. Two conditions, however,
were involved in the perfect working of the scheme.
The first is that no new debt should be contracted,
the second that the Sinking Fund should be kept
inviolate ; and neither of these has been invariably
observed. Still, the actual effect of Northcote's
scheme has been to reduce our liabilities consider-
ably below the level at which they would otherwise
have stood, placing us, so far, in a more hopeful
position than is occupied in this respect by any
other great European Power. And for this, as I
have already noticed, we have to thank no practical
statesman, Liberal or Conservative, but the far-
sighted philosopher John Stuart Mill.

1  Holman, English National Education, pp. 202-3.

2  Ibidf pp. 201-2.